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THE COMPOSITION OF JUDGES, CHAPS. 17, 18 

By Julius Bewer 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City 

There is at present an almost unanimous agreement among writers 
of the critical school that the story of Micah's idol and the migration 
of the Danites ending in the establishment of the sanctuary at Dan 
is a combination of two parallel and originally distinct versions of 
the events. For instance, Budde, Moore, Nowack, Kittel, and 
others are at one in this solution of the literary difficulties of the 
chapters. And they have won even Wellhausen over to their side, 
which means much, since he formerly championed the other solution 
which explained the difficulties by interpolations, textual corruptions, 
and glosses. 

Now it maybe set down as a working principle of literary criticism, 
or if not as a principle at least as a reasonable demand, that the 
theory of a compilation of two parallel versions in a given story 
should be resorted to only when the other theory fails which tries to 
overcome the difficulties by means of textual criticism, by the dis- 
covery and excision of glosses and interpolations, and by the emenda- 
tion of corruptions, and when there are clear and convincing evidences 
of two originally distinct versions. 

In this particular case it appeared to the advocates of the two- 
source theory that the other theory had indeed failed, and they were 
able to convince Wellhausen of its failure and to convert him to their 
theory. 1 And well they might convert him, for the motive from 
which, according to him, the interpolations had originated, sc. the 
desire to throw contempt on the sanctuary at Dan, may also be found 
in the rest of the story, in the theft of the image by the Danites and 
in the disgraceful behavior of the priest, the founder of the priesthood 
at Dan, who left his benefactor with the robbers of his most precious 
possession! If one insists on the presence of this motive in one 
passage, he cannot deny it in the others. And if one regards the 

1 See Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexateuchs und der historischen Biicher des 
Alten Testaments', 1899, pp. 363-71. 
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one passage as an interpolation due to this motive, he must in fair- 
ness regard the others as interpolations too. But that is simply 
impossible. And since it is impossible, the theory breaks down. 

But the successful overthrow of this theory does not necessarily 
involve the correctness of the other. Indeed, I venture to say that 
the argument for the two-source theory is in this story so little cogent 
that it would probably never have been resorted to by anyone, if it 
were not for our knowledge of the well-known habit of compilation on 
the part of Hebrew writers. It is this that has made the explanation 
of the difficulties of our story by amalgamation of two originally 
independent versions appear so plausible to so many scholars. 

It is agreed that "the two narratives originally resembled each 
other very closely, and considerable uncertainty must exist in the 
details of the analysis." 2 Indeed it is not expected that the separa- 
tion of the sources will ever be completely successful because of this 
great similarity. 3 Nevertheless it is contended that there are several 
important differences in the two representations which exclude the 
possibility of unity of authorship. The one point, it is true, that 
seemed for a time so promising, that one of the stories intended to 
throw contempt on the image because it was made of stolen money, 
has been abandoned by the defenders of the two-source theory. 
Kittel alone seems not yet quite weaned from it. 4 

One of the differences in the two sources is the different appellation 
of the idol. "The inventory of Micah's idols, ephod, teraphim, -pesel, 
massekah, in various permutations, is confusing. The origin of the 
last two is related in 17 2 ~ 4 ; that of the other two is apparently 
independent (v. 5 )." 5 Consequently, it is argued, one source used 
ephod and teraphim,the other source pesel and massekah, in designating 
the idol. 

That 18:30 as well as 18:31 has pesel, though 18:30 belongs to 
the one, 18:31 to the other source (though which belongs to which is 

2 G. F. Moore, Commentary on Judges, 1895, p. 367: "In nearly all the places where 
the text is redundant and confused It is possible to disengage two strands of narrative; 
but to which of the two sources they should be attributed, there are in many instances 
no criteria to determine; every attempt at a reconstruction in detail must at best be one 
of several possibilities." 

'Budde, Das Buck der Richter, 1897, p. 111. 

* See his last treatment in his Oeschichte des Volkes IsraeP, 1909, II, 21. 
G. F. Moore, op. cit., p. 366. 
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a matter of dispute), has of course not escaped the attention of the 
commentators. It is regarded as due to an editorial change. Budde 
thinks the original text had ephod for pesel in 18:31, Moore in 18:30. 
Likewise must an editor be held responsible for the insertion of pesel 
and massekah in 18:14 and in 18:17 and in 18:18, and for pesel in 
18:20. In other words, the text itself does not suggest the use of 
pesel and massekah on the one hand and ephod and teraphim on the 
other as a criterion for the separation of the sources. As a matter of 
fact, after the description of the making of the pesel and massekah 
in 17:4 and of the ephod and teraphim in 17:5, they are always 
mentioned together except in 18:30, 31, the reason for which will 
appear later, and in 18:20, where and massekah is omitted. Now 
pesel is an idol, and massekah specifies this idol as a molten image. 
Pesel and massekah is therefore really a hendiadys, meaning simply a 
molten image. That one and not two images is meant is evident 
from 17:4; 18:20, 30, 31. The author felt it necessary to add and 
massekah in the description of pesel in 17: 4 in order to be more explicit, 
for pesel might mean simply a carved image of wood or stone. He 
also felt it necessary to add this more precise definition in 18 : 14 where 
the spies tell their kinsmen of the idol. In these two instances there 
was therefore a real reason for the addition of massekah. But from 
that time on it was no longer necessary, and so the author used only 
pesel from 18:15 on, 18:20, 30, 31. He might well do so, since 
pesel means also the molten image (cf. Isa. 40:19). The occurrence 
of the phrase and massekah in 18: 17, 18 is a later addition, as Moore 
has recognized. Its separation from pesel proves this. 6 It is thus 
clear that the use of pesel and massekah and of ephod and teraphim 
is quite consistent throughout the two chapters. 

The use of these terms is confusing only if it is assumed that 
pesel and massekah as well as ephod and teraphim are different names 
for idols. This assumption is, however, unwarranted. That pesel 
and massekah is a molten image, an idol, we have already seen. But 
ephod and teraphim are not idols but designations of implements 
used in connection with the oracle. Moore 7 himself says: "All that 

« So much is correct in Moore's observation of the secondary character of massekah. 
Cf. op. cit.. p. 376. 

1 Op. cit., p. 379. The argument "when the Danites carry off his ephod and teraphim, 
he [Micah] cries after them, You have taken the gods {or, god) which I made (182*)," is 
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can with certainty be gathered from them [i.e., from all the passages 
in which ephod occurs except Judg. 8:27] is that it was a portable 
object which was employed or manipulated by the priest in consulting 
the oracle." And in regard to teraphim he says: 8 "In Hos. 3 4 
teraphim are named in close connection with the ephod, as in the 
chapters before us, and, like the ephod, were employed in divination 
(II K. 23 24 ; Ez. 21 26 ; Zech. 10 2 )." We may therefore say that 
ephod and teraphim are implements used in connection with the oracle, 
and we might paraphrase ephod and teraphim by complete oracle 
equipment. Whether we are able to determine precisely what the 
two terms refer to or not, we may say that according to 17:5 Micah 
had a shrine and a complete oracle equipment. Of course, if the 
ephod and teraphim were idols, it might perhaps seem strange that 
another idol was made, but even then we might assume that Micah 
wanted several. The new one was different from, and more costly 
than, the others. 

In view of the use of ephod in I Sam. 14:3, 4 (®); 23:6, 9; 30:7, 
where it is used in consulting the oracle, and in view of the fact that 
ephod may also mean a part of the priestly dress (cf. I Sam. 2: 18; II 
Sam. 6 : 14) and later that part of the high-priestly dress to which the 
oracle pouch was affixed, it would seem to me that the ephod was the 
face mask which was used in obtaining an oracle. In view of the use 
of ephod in the Gideon story (Judg. 8:27), where seventeen hundred 
shekels of gold were used for an especially fine ephod, it would seem 
that the ephod was partly of metal — whether always so we do not 
know — and that we have to think therefore of a face mask made of 
metal (cf. also the gold used in the high-priestly ephod) with the 
garment attached to it with which the priest was covered when he 
approached the deity for an oracle. Another explanation sees in the 
ephod the garment with which the image was clothed and which was 
put on by the priest when he sought an oracle. The contact with the 
magic garment of the deity would give special power of insight. The 
ephod in the Gideon story would then be an idol with a golden cover- 
ing. The deuteronomic editor (Judg. 8:276) regards it as an idol. 
But that is not decisive. 

in place only if pesel in 18:20 is regarded as secondary. If it is original, then Micah's 
exclamation refers more naturally to the pesel than to ephod and teraphim. With the 
god which I made (18:24) compare Micah's pesel which he had made (18:31). 
» Op. cit., p. 380. 
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The teraphim must also have been some oracular implement 
used in connection with the ephod, but exactly what it was it is impos- 
sible to tell. It is true that in Gen. 31:30 the teraphim are called 
elohim, and it has been thought that they were household gods (cf. 
I Sam. 19:13 ff.), or images of the ancestors. But this is hardly 
the case. Gressmann 9 thinks that the teraphim were the face mask, 
while the ephod was the dress of the image used by the priest. He 
argues especially from Gen., chap. 31, where Rachel sits on the 
teraphim of her father, and from I Sam., 19 chap., where Michal 
deceives the soldiers by putting the teraphim on David's bed. This 
is ingenious and plausible but uncertain. It may be that the tera- 
phim were displaced by the Urim and Thummim later on (cf. I Sam. 
14:18 [«], 41 ff. [©]). 

In any case, irrespective of the exact identification of either, it is 
entirely in line with the prevailing usage of the Old Testament to 
regard ephod and teraphim as a designation of the implements of the 
oracle, as a complete oracle outfit. 10 If this is correct, then there 
is no difficulty in the addition of a silver molten image to the oracle 
which Micah had already in his shrine. 

But even if this is not accepted, and if it is insisted upon that 
ephod and teraphim were also idols, even then there is no incongruity 
in the narrative which tells that Micah, who had already an ephod 
and teraphim in his shrine, got in addition a molten image (pesel and 
massekah). For it will not be seriously maintained that pesel and 
massekah and ephod and teraphim mean exactly the same. These 
terms and their use in the story are therefore not a legitimate criterion 
of difference of sources. 

It will nevertheless be argued that the confusion in 17:1-5 is 
best explained and reduced to order by assuming the amalgamation of 
two versions. But if anyone reads the restoration of the text of 
17:2-4 by Moore 11 or by Budde 12 ), he will not find anything in the 

• "Die alteste Geschichtsschreibung und Prophetie Israels," p. 86, in Die Schriften 
des Alten Testaments, 1910. 

1° Sometimes ephod alone would express it (cf. I Sam. 14: 18 [«]), sometimes teraphim 
alone (cf. Zech. 10:2). 

a •• There was a man in the Highlands of Ephraim whose name was Micah. He said 
to his mother: The eleven hundred shekels of silver which were taken from thee, and 
about which thou didst make a solemn declaration, saying before me: I sacredly conse- 
crate the silver to JHVH, from my hand < alone >, to make a carved [and a molten] 
image — this silver is in my possession; I took it; but now will I restore it to thee. And 
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text which points to a combination of two sources. On the contrary, 
everything reads smoothly and. without any trace of compilation. 
For our purpose it would thus not be necessary to go into the textual 
confusion of 17:2-4, were it not that Nowack, 13 who agrees on the 
whole with Moore and Budde in the two-source theory, declares that 
the difficulty of understanding how the present text could have 
originated from the text which they regard as the original argues 
against Budde's and Moore's reconstructions. He follows Well- 
hausen who differs at this point from them. Wellhausen 14 regards 
17 : 36/3, and now I will restore it to thee, as the continuation of the words 
of Micah in 17:2 and the intervening passage 17:26, 3a« as a part 
of the other source. There can be no doubt that 17 : 36, as the text 
stands, and now I will restore it to thee, is part of the speech of the son 
and not of the mother. And if once a combination of two sources is 
assumed, it must be said that Wellhausen's has at this point the 
advantage of simplicity and of explaining the doublet in 17:3a and 
17 :4a more naturally. And if this is assumed, then there is of course 
no reason why 17:46 and 17:5a should not belong to one source and 
17:4a to the other; and one is then at liberty to believe that accord- 
ing to the one version the mother gave all the money for the idol, 
according to the other only two hundred shekels, as Wellhausen 
asserts. But it is significant that Moore and Budde see no reason 
for assuming a combination of sources in 17:2^, and that they 
should attempt to solve the difficulty by transposing 17:36$. In 
point of fact, neither the one nor the other radical process is called 
for. The text is in order just as it stands and only a very slight 
emendation is necessary to restore harmony. 17:36$ is part of the 
speech of the mother and not of the son. It read originally, flFIS 1 ! 
1\b ^".TipX , for 1\) Wa-tpa nn?"l , and now I will set it up 'for 
thee. For ' 'b D"E with bcS cf . 18 :31 ; also I Kings 12 : 29; II Kings 

his mother said: Blessed by JHVH is my son! < > Thereupon he restored the silver to 
his mother, who took two hundred shekels of silver, and gave them to a silversmith, who 
made a carved [and a molten] image, and it was in Micah's house. Now the man [Micah | 
had a small temple," etc. 

12 "2a .... 'I have taken it 3i>3, 4a and I will now restore it to thee.' And he 
restored the money to his mother, 26 and his mother said: 'Blessed be my son of Jahwe! 
36« I dedicate herewith the money to Jahwe from my hand for the benefit of my son, to 
make an idol by it.' 4 And his mother took," etc. 

« Bichter-Ruth ilbersetzt und erklart, 1900, p. 142. 

>< Op. cit., pp. 363 f. 
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21:7, etc. The situation is then as follows. Micah had stolen 
eleven hundred pieces of silver from his mother. The mother had 
uttered a curse against the thief in Micah's own presence, who there- 
upon confesses his theft. To ward off the evil consequences of the 
curse which else would inevitably come upon her son, the mother 
pronounces at once a blessing upon him. Then he either declares 
himself ready to restore the silver or actually does restore it at this 
point (see below) to his mother, who says, in order to neutralize the 
power of the curse altogether, I sacredly dedicated the silver to Yahweh 
when it was (still) in my possession, my son, to make a molten 
idol, and now I will have it set up for thee, for thy benefit. The perfect 
TTiETpn TDlpH may grammatically be taken either as referring 
to the past or, as often in such solemn declarations expressing fixed 
determination, to the present. The former seems to me preferable 
here because of HWl in vs. b. "'T'E) I have translated freely by 
when it was still in my possession; literally it means out of my hand, in 
which I hold or held or even shall hold it as my possession. The 
precise shade of meaning depends on the context. ^20 means, 
if the text is correct, for my son, for his benefit. But the original 
text probably read "'33. , vocative, as Ehrlich 15 suggests. The con- 
clusion of the sentence as restored above, and now- 1 will have it set 
up for thee, favors this. After it had become corrupted it was rightly 
felt that the thought that this was for the benefit of the son must 
have been expressed, and "'SSl was changed to "'jllb . The reading 
of some Greek manuscripts, Kara fiovas = ^Up for "'DS? , which 
Moore regarded as "almost certainly the original reading," has justly 
been rejected by Budde and Nowack as inferior. ^TD'H in vs. 3 
may be translated with Ehrlich, 16 and he declared himself ready to 
restore. If, however, this translation is rejected on the ground that 
2TE" 1 ! must mean the same in 17 : 3 as in 17 : 4, we must regard 17 : 4a, 
and he restored the silver to his mother, as a gloss which was inserted 
after the text of 17 :36 had accidentally been corrupted to and now will 
restore it to thee, "DZ""^ . It seemed then necessary to a copyist to 
insert after this, and he restored the silver to his mother. 17 : 5 according 
to our present text is a circumstantial sentence 16 .and describes how 

16 Randglossen zur Hebr&ischen Bibel, 1910, III, 143. 

i« Wellhausen overlooks this and translates, and the man Micah got [bekam] a house of 
God, etc. 
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Micah had already a small temple and that he had already a com- 
plete oracle outfit. The surprise of the commentators that he had 
already a small temple before he had an image is unnecessary, since 
he had already an oracle. Wl and fcC"-" 1 ! are both pluperfects. 
It is true, however, that TT3*ft IZTSiT) does not seem to be right, 
irrespective of compilation or unity. Moore says, therefore, 17 
"the form of the sentence suggests that the man Micah has been 
repeated here by the editor, to recover connection with v. 1 after the 
introduction of v. 2 " 4 ." But just why the editor should try to 
recover connection with vs. 1 is difficult to see, since he can of course 
not have had any interest in showing that vs. 5 was originally part 
of vs. 1. That, for the editor, the Micah of vs. 1 was the same as the 
Micah of vs. 4 also, admits of no doubt. Why then he should have 
thought it necessary to insert as an editorial link and the man Micah 
is hard to understand. And yet if Moore were right in regarding 
vs. 5 as originally the continuation of vs. 1, it would be more reason- 
able to suppose that PCE T2*X!"!l was not a part of the original 
text, than to suppose, as Moore does in his subsequent editions of the 
English and of the Hebrew text in the Polychrome Bible, 18 that 
only rDTa is an editorial addition. For DTibx tV2 lb T2*Xf"il 
following directly upon vs. 1 is just as awkward as fCB 10'idl 
'131 . But aside from this, just why should an editor think it 
necessary to explain who the man was, by adding Micah, as no other 
man has been mentioned so far ? If Micah is really secondary, it 
may best be explained as a variant reading of TITXH , and TZTid 
{"CO as a conflation. But it seems to me more likely that those 
are on the right track who see a textual corruption in TOT "iD"Xm . 
Budde, followed by Nowack, suggests that TOT has taken the place 
of an original !~i33, while Ehrlich proposes TOT 13 TDJ*1 for 
lb TOT uTXni . Either suggestion is good, though Budde's 
appears to me preferable. It is clear that there is really no difference 
of representation in vs. 4 and vs. 5, for vs. 5 shows how appropriate 
it was that the image instead of being taken to a famous shrine or 
sanctuary remained in Micah's house. He had, namely, a shrine on 

« Op. cit., p. 387. 

18 The Book of Judges, A New English Translation, 1898 ; The Book of Judges, Critical 
Edition of the Hebrew Text, 1900. 
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his own property. Perhaps it is not amiss to repeat that, whatever 
one's decision on this point may be, it does not affect the question 
of unity or compilation. As a matter of fact, we must assume 
even on Moore's and Budde's hypothesis that Micah had a shrine for 
the image, for they agree that "there was need of such a house .... 
where there was an image or an oracle." 19 In other words, even 
their other source must have contained some reference to vs. 5. 

One of the strongest arguments in favor of the view that 17 : 1-5 
is a unity and not a combination of two sources is that the narra- 
tive makes adnrrable sense and nowhere calls for the assumption 
that two different versions are fused together. The following 
translation will make this clear: 

1. There was a man in Mount Ephraim whose name was Micah. 
2. He said to his mother, "The eleven hundred pieces of silver which were 
taken from thee, and about which thou didst utter a curse and thou didst 
say it also in my hearing — behold, the silver is in my possession, I took it." 
And his mother said, "Blessed be my son of Yah weh!" 3. And he restored 
the eleven hundred pieces of silver to his mother, and his mother said, " I 
sacredly dedicated the money to Yahweh when it was (still) in my hand, O 
my son, to have a molten idol made of it, and now I will have it set up for 
thy benefit." And his mother took two hundred pieces of silver and gave 
them to a silversmith, and he made a molten idol. And it was in Micah's 
house. The man had (already) built for himself a shrine and had made an 
Ephod and Teraphim and consecrated one of his sons as his priest. 

But now the objection will be made that the (supposed) traces of 
two versions in 17 : 1-5 are by no means the only ones in the narrative, 
but that they appear also in 17:7 ff . 

That 17:6 is an editorial note is generally recognized. There is 
no agreement in details as regards 17:7-13 among the advocates of 
the compilation theory. Moore 20 comments on vs. 7: "The verse 
belongs to the second version of the story, in which it followed v. 4 : 
the young Judaean Levite, who is living in Micah's neighborhood, 
is as one of his own sons (v. llb ) and is installed by him as his 
priest (v. 12a ). V. 8_lla are the counterpart of this in the other 
narrative: the Levite man wanders forth from Bethlehem to find 
a place for himself; he comes to Micah's home, and is hired by him 

11 Moore, Commentary, p. 378. Similarly Budde, op. cit., p. 114. 
20 Op. cit., pp. 382 f. Budde agrees with Moore. 
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to be his father and priest in the room of his son." Thus according to 
vs. 7 the Levite lives already as a ger in the neighborhood of Micah's 
home in Mount Ephraim when he is made Micah's priest; according 
to vs. 8 the Levite is not a ger in Ephraim but hunting for a place. 
Further, the one source speaks of a young Levite, calling him "OTPI ; 
the other calls him ICSH or simply "TOPI . This is a characteristic 
criterion, e.g., Moore says, on 18:3, "the young Levite belongs to the 
second version of the story." 

Wellhausen, 21 following Vatke, contends that according to the one 
source Micah's priest was a layman before Micah made him a priest, 
while according to the other source he was a born priest, a Levite. 

On taking up this last point first we are referred by Wellhausen to 
the change of terms in 18:3 (the Levite) and 18:7 (the priest), like- 
wise in 18:15 (the Levite) and 18:17 (the priest), and are reminded 
that from the middle of chap. 18 on, from where the source that 
had spoken of the Judaean layman is used almost exclusively, the 
Levite disappears and only the priest is spoken of. 

Now I beg to submit that the use of the young Levite in 18 : 3 and 
18:15 and of the priest in the rest of the chapter is just what we 
should expect, if the narrative came from one writer. In 18:3 the 
spies recognized the Judaean dialect of the young Levite, of whom 
chap. 17 had spoken, and so naturally the young Levite is the author's 
term. While in 18:6, where the man speaks to them in his official 
capacity as priest who is giving them Yahweh's oracle, the author 
just as naturally speaks of him as priest. Similarly in 18:15 the 
spies meet their friend, the young Levite, while in 18 : 17 (or 18 : 18) it is 
the priest who speaks to the robbers in his official capacity as guardian 
of the sanctuary. And that in 18 : 20 the author should write priest 
in the direct continuation of 18:19 is again quite natural. That he 
could not have used young Levite as appropriately as priest in 18 : 24 
and 18:27 goes without saying. In all the passages the use of the 
terms is not peculiar but natural, and the argument based on it for 
the theory that one version had originally a layman, the other a 
Levite, as Micah's priest, falls to the ground. 

Moore had pointed out in connection with 17:10 that "the use 
of the word father in our text does not necessarily imply that this 

» Op. cit., p. 368. Nowack and Kittel agree with him. 
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Levite was a man of mature years, in contrast to the 'youth' of v. 7 ," 
and he called attention to the fact that "Joseph was a father to 
Pharaoh (Gen. 45 8 ), though but a young man." Nevertheless 
Kittel 22 thinks it so unlikely that this title of respect should be given 
to a young man that he feels obliged to assign the sentence that uses 
it to the source that calls the priest TCWl ! Under ordinary 
circumstances everybody would admit that an author could call a 
young man either TD'SH or "OTn , and if he used both terms inter- 
changeably, one would attribute that to his rhetoric. And, I am sure, 
in our story also these two terms would not have been regarded as 
incongruous, if other arguments had not convinced scholars of the 
presence of two different sources. 

Now the really important argument for assuming a double narra- 
tive in 17:7-13 is the one quoted above from Moore, according to 
which the Levite in one case was already residing as a ger in Micah's 
neighborhood, while in the other he was traveling in search of 
employment. 

It is true, as the text stands, there is some reason for this asser- 
tion, for Budde, Moore, etc., are right when they insist that DTD 13 , 
he was residing there, means in the neighborhood of Micah's home in 
the hill country of Ephraim, and not at Bethlehem ; for a Levite who 
was of the clan of Judah cannot have been a ger in a city which 
belonged to his own clan, because a ger is a man who lives as a client 
among a tribe to which he does not belong. Now a number of scholars 
regard the words of the clan of Judah as a gloss. But Moore, 23 
following Smend, argues forcibly "the last thing a scribe would 
think of would be to represent a Levite as a member of another 
tribe." Of course, it would be possible to regard of the clan of Judah 
as a variant reading, not an explanatory gloss, of from Bethlehem of 
Judah. And since the Peshitta does not have of the clan of Judah, 
we might think of omitting it as an inferior reading. Or we might 
follow ® B which reads e« Beffkee/i hrmov 'lovSa, in which case 
Judah and clan of Judah are variant readings, the latter being the 
less conventional and therefore older and more original. Though 
the text-critical value of the Greek translation represented by @ B 

12 In Kautzsch, Heilige Schrift des Alien Testaments 1 , 1909, 1, 371. Similarly Budde. 
2 » Commentary, p. 383. 
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is inferior to that represented by @ A which has the same text as the 
Massorites, it might nevertheless have preserved an older text here 
expressing the thought that Bethlehem belonged to the clan of Judah, 
since Judah was not yet a nation at that time. But this is not very 
probable. 

The more difficult and therefore the more original reading is of 
the clan of Judah. But from Bethlehem in Judah cannot be second- 
ary either, since vs. 8 presupposes its prior mention. 24 Now Budde 
suggests that of the clan of Levi or of the clan of Moses (cf . 18 : 30) was 
probably the original reading. This is certainly ingenious, and 
especially the latter proposal (Moses) is attractive. But why should 
Budde, if he accepts this, insist then that and he was a ger there must 
refer to Micah's neighborhood ? There is then no reason for such an 
assertion (apart from the general assumption that two narratives 
are combined), for there is no longer any inconsistency in the 
Levite's residence as a ger in Bethlehem, and there is certainly no 
hint whatever in v. 7, 8 that the place referred to by there was 
anywhere else than at Bethlehem. 

Another solution of the difficulty of vs. 7 is proposed by Ehrlich. 25 
He takes Levite to mean not a member of the tribe of Levi, but as a 
designation of the man's profession as priest. Moore and Wellhausen 
had explained it thus before. Moore 26 says: "Levite here designates 

his calling, not his race In early times it was not the pedigree, 

but the art, that was the essential thing; and there was no more 
difficulty in the statement that this Levite was of Judaean blood than 
in the fact that Samuel, who was of Ephraimite descent, was brought 
up as a priest at Shiloh." Now Ehrlich proposes DTSp IZJ^b for 
DT2 "0 , and explains that the Levite had been expelled from his 
native town for some crime that he had committed, and he believes 
that this is one of the touches in the legend which were added to 
throw contempt on the origin of the sanctuary at Dan, and that it is 
thus in line with the theft connected with the origin of the image 
and the later theft of the image itself. That the Levite was a con- 
scienceless fellow is shown by his later faithlessness toward his 
master. 

>• Bethlehem in Judah in vs. 8 is probably an explanatory gloss. 

" Op. cil., pp. 143 I. » Op. cil., pp. 383 I. 
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The difficulty with this emendation is that it is more than likely 
that the author would have added the reason for the Levite's 
expulsion from his native town, for he would thereby have aug- 
mented the effectiveness of that touch. Moreover it is not easy to 
see why a later reader should modify the reading 0^3 to DO 13 
(unless it was done quite accidentally), since the later interest was 
rather in line with the opposition to the sanctuary at Dan. It 
would be easier to assume that the change was made in the other 
direction, as {7033 was changed to {70333 in 18:30. 

Moore 27 had already recognized that the author "must have 
given at the outset some account of the priest from Bethlehem 
who is now abruptly introduced in 17 8 as the man, and it is 
not a violent assumption that Jonathan's name and pedigree 
originally stood there." Moore thinks that its omission is due to 
the editor who united the two stories. It appears to me more 
likely to see in DO 13 the name D'o'13 of 18:30 and to assume 
that the text read originally DO"5 ^3 SlPfi instead of 13 Sim 
DO . After "p had been accidentally omitted, D'ol3 was read 
DO"i3 . We expect, as Moore rightly says, the name of the priest 
at this point. The young man is characterized as a Levite and the 
author must have stated here more particularly who he was. This 
he did by saying that he was a son of Gershom, a son of that distin- 
guished priestly family which traced its descent from Moses. That 
Jonathan the son of Gershom of 18 : 30 is nobody else but the young 
priest of Micah is manifest from the whole story. The Sim at 
the beginning of the clause shows that the name Jonathan was not 
given at this point, else 1330 s ! would have been used. And there 
was a definite reason for this. It is the same reason which prompted 
the omission of the name of Pekah in Isa. 7 : 4 ff before the son of 
Remaliah, and of Eshbaal in II Sam. 4 : 1 before the son of Saul or 
of the name before the son of Eliashib in Neh. 13:28. Though 
Jonathan belonged to the famous family of Moses as the son of 
Gershom, he was not considered by the narrator as a worthy son. 
In 18:30 the mention of his own name Jonathan was unavoidable. 
That Jonathan in 18 : 30 is not identical with the young Levite, or 
that 18:30 is a notice from a different source, is a gratuitous 
assumption. 

" Op. cit., p. 399. 
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There is thus no reason for the combination theory in 17 : 7, 8 or 
in 17:9, 10 either, "'ibn "b^l at the end of vs. 10 is a scribal error 
which was corrected in ^SH b^l , vs. 11. The mistaken reading 
"'ibn "jb"! should be deleted (so also Moore, Budde, et al.). That 
the words might be a fragment of the other source is suggested by 
Moore, who says, however, "but it is not easy to see where they could 
be brought in." Nowack definitely rejects this possibility in view 
of v. 116 which would belong to the same source as these words. 

Moore and Budde do not see any traces of compilation in 17 : 8- 
11a. The few signs of two sources in 17 : 8-10 in Wellhausen's theory 
are due to his (untenable) distinction between a born priest, the 
young Levite, and the original layman, the man from Judah. Indeed, 
if 17 : 1-1 la are read in the light of our previous arguments, everything 
is in order; there will be found no inconsistencies, no vestiges of 
variant traditions, but a single straightforward narrative. 

In 17 : 11-13 Moore, Budde, and Wellhausen (followed by Nowack 
and Kittel) disagree in details. Moore regards vss. 11a, 126, 13 as 
belonging to one source (A), vss. 116, 12a to the other (B). Budde 
thinks vs. 12aa belongs to A and not to B, also vs. 12a/3, but without 
"0>3P! . Wellhausen's theory (as worked out by Nowack, Kittel) 
assigns vs. 11a, without "'ibtl , to A, vss. 116-13 to B. The "multi- 
plication of explicit subjects" 28 is one of the signs of composite narra- 
tive. Nowack thinks that only in vs. 11 is this theory necessary. Of 
this he says: "Only if 11a belongs to another source than 116, does 
one understand why TTl , 116, also gets a special subject in "SIS"! ." 
But is this really so? Let us read the verse over! And the Levite 
agreed to stay with the man; and the young man was treated by him as 
if he had been one of his own sons. Is this not a perfectly good and 
consistent sentence? Is it really necessary to suppose that the 
presence of the explicit subject, the young man, in vs. 6 can be under- 
stood only if vs. 6 belongs to another source than vs. a? The 
argument that vs. 116, and the young man was treated by him as if 
he had been one of his sons, could hardly have been written by the 
author of vs. 10, be my father and priest, has already been discussed 
above. Our author emphasizes in vs. 116 that the young man was 
treated exceedingly well by Micah, in order that, as Ehrlich rightly 

ss Moore, Commentary, p. 386. 
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insists, the Levite's shameful behavior with which he rewarded 
Micah's kindness, later on, might stand out in sharper contrast. 
Moore 29 says of vs. 126: "And he was in Micah's house, belongs to 
the first account (after v. lla ); the young Levite of the other has a 
house of his own (18 15 )." It is true that 18: 15 speaks of the house 
of the young Levite. The house of Micah in 18: 15 is evidently to be 
regarded with Moore, et al., as a gloss; not as "a harmonistic note" 
but rather as a correct explanatory gloss! The house of Micah was 
not a single house but a compound, as not only 18:14, TOSH DTQ3, 
but also "IS'JDH , 18:16, 17, show conclusively. If the Levite had 
therefore a house of his own in Micah's compound there need be 
no contradiction between that and the statement that he lived in 
Micah's house. Micah was a rich man and just as Job's sons lived 
in houses of their own, so might Micah's sons, though this is not 
distinctly mentioned, and also the young Levite who was treated as 
if he had been one of Micah's own sons. Since the distinction 
between a Levite who was residing as a ger in the neighborhood of 
Micah's house and a Levite who had come from Bethlehem in Judah 
in search of a position has proved untenable, there is of course no 
reason for making a distinction between the Levite who lived in his 
own house and the Levite who lived in Micah's house. 

The reasons for regarding 17:11-13 as composite have thus also, 
on closer examination, turned out to be not only insufficient but 
unfounded, and the unity of the section not only may but must be 
maintained. If one still insists on the "multiplication of explicit 
subjects" in these verses, I beg to submit that it would be easier 
and more natural to delete one or two of those unnecessary 
subjects as explanatory glosses, if it was felt that something needed 
to be done. 

The following translation will make the unity of the section mani- 
fest: 

And there was a young man from Bethlehem in Judah, of the clan of 
Judah; he was a Levite and he was a son of Gershom. And the man left 
the city to sojourn wherever he might find (a place) ; and he came to Mount 
Ephraim to the house of Micah in the course of his journey. And Micah 
said to him, "Whence comest thou?" And he said to him, "I am a Levite 
from Bethlehem in Judah, and am traveling to sojourn wherever I may 

" Ibid. 
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find (a place)." And Micah said to him, "Stay with me, and be to me father 
and priest, and I will give thee ten pieces of silver a year and a suit of apparel, 
and thy victuals." And the Levite agreed to stay with the man, and the 
young man was treated by him as if he had been one of his sons. And Micah 
consecrated the Levite, and the young man became his priest and was in 
Micah's house. Then said Micah, "Now I know that Yahweh will prosper 
me, since I have a Levite for priest." 

18: lo is an editorial comment on chap. 17, as Moore, Budde, etc., 
have seen. We may also regard 18 : 16/3 with these scholars as an 
editorial remark. Moore 30 confesses that in 18:2ff. "the literary 
analysis has only slight clues to work with, and its results are corre- 
spondingly uncertain." But even "the slight clues" are not all 
reliable. In 18:2 DFinBlDEE) (the singular is correct, cf. vs. 19, not 
the plural as <§ and Moore) and Driisp73 are regarded as doublets 
evidencing two sources. But this is due to a wrong interpretation of 
DMSpli which is taken as meaning from their whole number or 
of their branches, i.e., "out of all parts of the tribe." It really means 
here of their highest, noblest, most important men, the ends being 
the best and ablest (cf. Gen. 47:2; and Ehrlich, ad. loc). Then 
it is not parallel to DnHSy3"J7J , but adds an important item to the 
characterization of the spies: they belong to the most important 
men of the tribe. 

The sentence in vs. 2a ft, and they said to them, Go, explore the land! 
is redundant after the preceding, but it adds a vivid touch to the 
narrative and is so much in harmony with the whole that it would 
never have been regarded as belonging to a different source from the 
rest of the verse, were it not for the theory which traces two parallel 
narratives. 

In 18:26 and 18:3 the advocates of the compilation theory see 
two parallel accounts, and since 18:3 speaks of the young Levite 
they assign 18:3 to B, 18:26 to A. But the very construction shows 
that we have not parallel accounts, but that the writer wants to 
tell of an important episode that happened in the neighborhood of 
Micah's house, which he does by means of the circumstantial sen- 
tence. According to vs. 26 the spies had come as far as Micah's 
house and had spent the night there; not, however, in Micah's house 
or as his guests, for if they had done that, they would not have dared 

30 The Book of Judges, A New English Translation, p. 90. 
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to rob his idol afterward; the law of hospitality would have made 
that impossible. If our author had meant that they actually had 
been Micah's guests and then later on had violated the sacred law of 
hospitality, he would have indicated it either here or later on, in order 
to show even more clearly how desperate the Danites were and how 
little regard these founders of the famous sanctuary had for law and 
order. They had come as far as Micah's house and had passed the 
night there. And while they were in the neighborhood of Micah's 
house they heard the Levite speak and recognized his southern dialect. 
At once they turned aside to speak to him and they asked him several 
questions. These questions are also divided by scholars among the 
two parallel accounts. In reality they belong to a single narrator, 
because the two questions, What art thou doing in this place f and 
What hast thou here f are not " almost exactly parallel," as Moore says, 
for the latter means, not What art thou here for ? but literally What 
is there for thee here ? i.e., what dost thou get here, sc. for thy work ? 
We cannot even say here that the last question is redundant, for it 
asks for some information not expressed in the other two ques- 
tions. We can therefore no longer assert that "the multiplication of 
questions .... is best explained as the result of the union of two 
sources" (Moore). 

Since we have seen no reason to distinguish between the two 
Levites or the two priests, and since the other arguments for diversity 
of authorship have not seemed to us convincing, we may confidently 
regard 18:1-6 as a unity. 

Of 18:176 Budde says that it "proves irrefutably the confused 
mixing up of two sources." rQIDV is feminine and refers of course 
to the city. But why it "can" not "agree with the suff. in FT^Hpa " 
(Moore) is not clear. Is there any grammatical reason ? And why 
should we not translate, and they came to Laish and saw the people 
who were in her that lay in security, after the manner of the Sidonians 
quiet and secure, or a little more freely, and they came to Laish and saw 
the people who were in the securely lying (city), after the Sidonian 
fashion quiet and unsuspicious of danger ? Is this really so tautologous 
that we must assume the presence of two hands in the verse ? The 
next clause is corrupt but fortunately the correct text is preserved in 
vs. 106, where the correction was put from the margin. Vs. 106 is 
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not in its place where it stands, nor is it part of another source but 
simply the correct reading of the corrupt clause in vs. 7 which is 
now commonly restored by means of it. This means of course 
that after the correct reading of vs. 106 has been substituted for the 
corrupt reading in vs. 7, vs. 106 has done its duty and must be 
omitted in vs. 10. 

In the Hebrew text of 18:9 there is either an omission or a textual 
error. The spies answer abruptly, Arise, let us march against them! 
Moore suggests that the plus of certain Greek versions, We entered 
the land and went about in it as far as Laish, has the presumption of 
originality. But at least equally good is Budde's suggestion, accepted 
by Nowack and Kittel, to read "lfl"b for Dirby (<3 A ""by) 
in vs. 9. D"12rra DHXI is left untranslated by Moore in his Eng- 
lish translation and also by Wellhausen. Moore explains in his 
commentary, "And you are sitting idle!] when you have such an 
opportunity. The exclamation is somewhat harsh; Why are you 
sitting idle ? would be better." Budde and Nowack read DAK -PIE 
D"ffirt"J. But it seems to me that D"TZ3!T,2 comes from TZJTi, not 
from "TZJn , and the spies say, 'H btf IIDH DfiKl , and you make haste! 
do not delay! If '1j1 "3 in vs. 10a£ is translated by verily, God has 
given it into your hand, there is no reason why the sentence should not 
be an integral part of the answer of the spies at exactly the place where 
it now stands. It is unnecessary to assume that it was originally the 
continuation of vs. 9. We saw before that vs. 106 is the correct 
variant of a corrupt clause in vs. 7 and that it is to be removed from 
vs. 10. 

A careful reading of 18 : 1-10 will show the unity of the section 
throughout. 

And in those days the tribe of the Danites was seeking for themselves a 
landed possession to dwell in. 31 So the Danites sent of their tribe five men, of 
their most important men, valiant men, from Zorah and Eshtaol, to spy out 
the land and to examine it; and they said to them, "Go, examine the land!" 
And they came to Mount Ephraim, as far as the house of Micah, and spent 
the night there. 

Now when they were in the neighborhood of the house of Micah they 
recognized the dialect of the young Levite and so turned aside thither and 

3i For up to that time there had not fallen to them a possession among the tribes of Israel 
is editorial, as Moore, etc. , have pointed out. 
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said to him, "Who brought thee here ? and what art thou doing in this place ? 
and what dost thou get here?" And he said to them, "Thus and thus has 
Micah done with me, and he hired me and I became priest." And they said 
to him, " Inquire now of God that we may know whether the errand on which 
we go shall be successful." And the priest said to them, "Go in peace, the 
errand on which you are going is in line with Yahweh'(s will)." 

Then the five men went on and came to Laish and saw the people that 
were in the securely lying city, quiet and secure after the manner of the 

Sidonians, and there was no want of anything that was in the land 32 

And they were far from the Sidonians and had no dealing with Syria. 33 

And they came to their brethren to Zorah and Eshtaol, and their brethren 
saidtothem, "What have you to report ? " Andtheysaid, "Arise, and let us 
go up to Laish, for we have seen the land and lo, it is very good. You now 
make haste, be not sluggish to go to enter and possess the land. When you 
arrive you will come to a people unsuspicious of danger, and the country is 
of wide extent. Verily, God has given it into your hand!" 

In 18:11-13 the only sign of two sources according to the 
compilation theory is in the duplication of 01B7J and P!3^2",2 
bkFl'ip'STC; 5 ! . But it is certainly easier and more natural to regard 
DlSlS as due to dittography of the beginning of TTIB'&'B'U . 

Since the distinction between ephod and teraphim and pesel and 
massekah has been shown above to be no sign of double authorship 
and the Levite is always the same person, there is no reason for 
suspecting two strands of narrative in 18:14, 15. Laish in 18:14 
and the house of Micah in 18:15 have been recognized as glosses, 
giving correct explanations. 

In 18:16-18 we have evidently doublets — vss. 16, 17a are almost 
verbatim like vss. 176, 18. But even here we do not have two sources 
but two readings of the same text; vss. 16, 17a are the inferior read- 
ing not without grammatical irregularity (cf. Moore and Ehrlich), 
vss. 176, 18 are the better reading. Our text-critical procedure here 
must be similar to that adopted in 18:7, 10. We must correct the 
corrupt text of vss. 16, 17a by vss. 176, 18, which means practically 
that we must substitute vss. 176, 18 for vss. 16, 17a. The order of 
vs. 16 is, however, better than that of vs. 176, where "J"©" nns 2i2D 
was placed before 'IjI UJffll on account of "jHSIjl . The grammar 
is better in vs. 176. The original text read therefore: 

iyan rins 323 rrorfran "bz- -nam is-an m&w-teiei. 

52 "1217 lBTP . text probably corrupt. - So versions. 
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At the end of vs. 16 there is an explanatory gloss, "p "OSE 1U5K , 
which is inserted at the wrong place (Moore, etc.)- The peculiarities 
of vs. 17a become clear in the light of vs. 18. ibyi , for which there 
is no reason — why Slbl? in order to get into Micah's house? — and 

1821 (instead of IfcCH) are seen to be originally ISS nbfcjll, and 

yn«n na brb n^bnn D'urcan niran is an explanatory gloss 

on t"I3Sfl which after the insertion of the gloss was changed to 
iby^ . For !"R2TZ3 , vs. 17, the correction in vs. 18 gives PD'Ta ITS . 
One might query whether the original text did not have TVSW 
F^b , but the text of vs. 18 is clear, consistent, and unobjectionable. 
"Ql lisarrnai bcsn na of vs. 17 is better than the reading of 
vs. 18, which is evidently due to a slip on the part of the copyist. 
We saw above that i"O0an n81 is a later addition. Dirb» Ta&n 
Tp'Dtl is the original continuation. 

The translation of the restored original is as follows : 

And the five men who had gone to explore the land spoke up and said 
to their brethren, " Do you know that in these houses there are an Ephod and 
Teraphim and a molten idol ? Now then, know what you are to do! " And 
they turned aside thither and came to the house of the young Levite, and 
saluted him. Meanwhile the six hundred armed men stationed themselves 
at the entrance of the gate. And these (i.e., the five) 34 went into Micah's 
house and took the idol and the Ephod and Teraphim. And the priest 
said to them, "What are you doing?" 

Wellhausen showed the way to the right solution of vss. 16-18 
by pointing out the doublets in vss. 16, 17a and vss. 176, 18, but he 
was hampered in regard to the details because of his two-source 
theory. He saw two parallel accounts here which belonged to differ- 
ent sources, and suggested that the two versions here were originally 
more different than they are now, somebody having added pesel and 
massekah in the one and ephod and teraphim in the other. Moore, with 
truer instinct, did not think here of an amalgamation of his two sources, 
but referred vss. 16, 17a (including unfortunately "^TEH fit© 323) to 
"an unskilled editor or scribe." And truly when we have two passages 
which are not only similar but identical, of which the one exhibits cor- 
ruptions which can be remedied by the help of the other, we think not 
of two different versions of the story which have been combined, 

** Even we feel the need of glossing in English. 
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but of two variant readings of the same text, of which the inferior 
was left in the text side by side with the correction. We have 
thus even at this point, where the evidence for compilation seemed so 
strong that Budde declared "that the two sources are worked together 
here admits of no doubt," nothing else but variant readings of the 
same original text. 

From vss. 19-29 "the narrative runs smoothly and without evi- 
dence of duplication" (Moore). In vss. 30, 31 we come again upon 
two parallel verses. There is difference of opinion among the two- 
source advocates to which of the sources vss. 30, 31 respectively 
belong. Moore assigns vs. 30 to A, vs. 31 to B; Budde, vice versa. 
And of course they must change the pesel either in vs. 30 or in vs. 31 
accordingly, as due to the harmonization of an editor. The two 
dates cause difficulty. Budde regards vs. 316 as "a late gloss." 
But in that case we can hardly credit the editor, who has woven the 
two sources so beautifully together, with the addition of a sentence 
(vs. 31a) from the first source after he had given in vs. 30a the exact 
parallel from the second, and after he had brought the story to a 
satisfying conclusion by the date in vs. 305. That he should then 
have thought it worth while to add vs. 31a simply in order to give us 
a sentence from the other source and spoil thereby the conclusion 
(vs. 316 being a still later gloss) is incredible. There is not a trace of 
the second source in the whole second part of the chapter up to vs. 30. 
What motive could the editor have had to insert all of a sudden a 
sentence from it which says nothing else but what the other source 
had said in almost the exact words ? If the date were taken from it, 
the matter would be different. But it is just the date that is regarded 
as a late gloss! If the date is really a late gloss, we must regard the 
whole verse either as added by this late glossator, or (preferably) vs. 
31a as a variant reading of vs. 30a. Moore's assignment of vs. 31a 
to B avoids the difficulty of Budde's theory, for according to his 
scheme the editor added something of real importance in vs. 31 and 
moreover brought the story to a satisfying conclusion. Moore on his 
part regards the date in vs. 306, till the exile of the land, as probably 
editorial and marks it thus in his critical editions of the Hebrew and 
of the English text. His reason is that "the author of the narrative 
probably lived before 734 or 722 b.c." Wellhausen thinks that the 
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date in vs. 30 is historically correct, that of vs. 31 not. But he does 
not think that either is an original part of A or B, but both are later 
insertions. 

The case is evidently difficult, and Moore 35 says, with character- 
istic cautiousness : " There seems to be no decisive reason why v. 30 ' 31 
should not be ascribed to the sources from which the two versions 
of the story are derived, though this has been doubted, and in the 
nature of the case cannot be proved." 

At any rate, no one would think of finding in vss. 30, 31 a proof 
for the amalgamation of two stories in chaps. 17, 18, unless he had 
discovered traces of such amalgamation elsewhere in the chapters. 
Since we have not been able to agree with those who have explained 
the difficulties in these chapters by the theory of compilation, but 
have in each case after the careful and patient examination that the 
arguments of these scholars demanded found an easier and more 
natural solution, we shall not resort to compilation at this point. 

We saw that even in Budde's theory, if it is thought through (and 
the same holds good of Wellhausen's), vs. 31a must be regarded as a 
variant reading of vs. 30a. Just as in 18 : 7 a glossator had added the 
explanation of who HsiO were, so here a glossator had added to the 
pesel the explanation the pesel which Micah had made. In the copy 
in which this addition had been made part of the text there stood for 
^p'l the reading ^liTiS^] . Now in the margin of the manu- 
script that had the reading bcSH W* p *» DPlb Tap*!, 
someone wrote the variant reading from this other manuscript 

rray -una ram bcs na nnb itrizn , and this found its way 

into the body of the text when it was copied again. One might argue 
that "|1 m y2 is also an explanatory gloss, since it does not occur in 
the variant reading, but that is perhaps not necessary, since a copyist 
or an editor may have omitted it in vs. 31a when he inserted it from 
the margin. 

Now Moore and Wellhausen are right in saying that the date given 
in vs. 30 is too late for the author of the story. But the solution is 
not to be found in editorial addition, but in the slight change of text 
advocated by Houbigant and others, reading THRH for V" 1 ?"? • 
Ehrlich observes in this connection that it is not only the parallel in 

35 Commentary, p. 369. 
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vs. 31 which shows that yiKn is incorrect, but the fact that " V^ttiTl , 
especially in common prose, may denote the inhabitants of the whole 
earth, but not the population of a single country." With this 
slight emendation and the omission of vs. 31a as a variant reading of 
vs. 30a these verses are in good order: 

And the Danites set up for themselves the idol, and Jonathan, the son 
of Gershom, the son of Moses, and his descendants were priests to the tribe 
of Dan until the capture of the Ark, all the time that the house of God was 
at Shiloh. 

It is not even necessary to regard vs. 31& as a gloss or as a variant 
reading of the date of vs. 30. It is surely quite in line with the date 
in vs. 30 as restored. The appropriateness of the duration of the 
Mosaic priesthood at Dan with the duration of the existence of the 
temple of Shiloh is apparent when we remember that the priesthood 
at Shiloh was also of Mosaic descent, as Smend has made exceed- 
ingly probable. 36 

We have come to the conclusion that there is no need for the 
critical theories of compilation or of interpolation in Judges, chaps. 17, 
18. The story is a unity throughout with very few redactional 
touches (17:6; 18:1a, 6/3, and possibly 18:29a/3, b). The various 
difficulties in the story which have led scholars to adopt either 
the theory of interpolation or of late more generally the theory of com- 
pilation, which seemed to me also for a number of years the best 
solution, are not imaginary but real difficulties. They have to be 
faced, they cannot be overlooked after the searching criticism of all 
these scholars. We have slighted none in this investigation in which 
we have discovered a simpler and more natural way of solving them. 
It would have been impossible to reach this solution, had it not been 
for the remarkable work done by the very critics from whose posi- 
tions we have had to differ so often. Through the severest process 
of literary criticism these chapters have come, various critical theories 
have proved inadequate, and now at the end of the process we may 
confidently regard them as a unity. 

36 Die Erz&hlung des Hexateucha auf ihre Quellen untersucht, 1912, pp. 352 ff. 



